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246 The Sewanee Review 

Hernando De Soto. By Walter Malone. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Malone has made the life and adventures of De Soto the 
theme of a blank verse epic poem in twenty-eight books. The 
scene opens with the hero and his cavaliers snow-bound in the 
country which is now northern Mississippi. After three books 
given to the narratives of the friendly chief of the Chickasaws 
and of Juan Ortiz, a follower of De Soto, there follows the hero's 
account of his own life, in which he tells of his love for Isabel, 
his adventures in South America, his return to Spain and 
marriage, and his subsequent travels in North America. The 
last eight books deal with the love of the young Spaniard, 
Alonzo, and the Indian maiden, Lulla, introduced in the earlier 
part of the poem ; and with the fight of De Soto's band against 
the Chickasaws, as well as subsequent adventures of the hero, 
including his discovery of the Mississippi, a vision of the world's 
history, and his death and burial. 

The extraordinary, and we think unnecessary, length of the 
poem will strike certain readers as a fault. One remembers the 
satirists' victim, — 

" Victor in both gifts of song 
Who sings so loudly and who sings so long." 

Not that the present singer is guilty of the first fault. His 
song is not over-loud, and deserves credit for restraint in both 
description of incident and actual language. On the contrary, 
the chief fault is that in neither incident nor language does the 
poem ever rise to great height. The adventures, perhaps in- 
evitably, bear a somewhat monotonous similarity one to another. 
At least this monotony appears in the form of verse. One feels 
that such a story might better be retold in the prose of an his- 
torical novel, if indeed it needs retelling and is not best read in 
Prescott and the other historical sources. Thus in The Con- 
quest of Peru we read of the Temple of the Sun : "The bodies 
clothed in the princely attire which they had been accustomed 
to wear, were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with their heads 
inclined downward, their hands placidly crossed over their 
bosoms," etc., and a sentence earlier: "ranged in opposite files 
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— the men on the right and their queens on the left." In Mr. 
Malone's poem this becomes : — 

" There, circled round the image of the Sun, 
Kings on the right and queens upon the left, 
In splendid royal robes, on golden thrones, 
Their heads bent down, hands folded on the breast, 
In melancholy majesty they sat." 

The passages are not cited here to make the charge of plagia- 
rism — this, if nothing more were needed, would be refuted by 
the author's frank and frequent mention of Prescott and other 
sources in the notes. The point is merely whether the poet 
has sufficiently enriched his original to justify its retelling in the 
form of verse. 

In spite of the poem's length, the unity of the whole is in the 
main well preserved. The author has evidently made a very 
careful study of his sources. The prophetic visions inserted in 
Book VI, as well as the later books already mentioned, introduce 
the Panama Canal, phonographs and sky-scrapers, and present 
an account of the whole evolutionary process of existence. 

As in Mr. Noyes's epic of Drake, a number of lyrics are in- 
troduced and serve pleasantly to lighten the course of the 
narrative. Some of these are rather labored, others natural and 

melodious. 

" Let us bring thee fruits of yellow, 
Red and purple, sweet and mellow, 
And a rustic banquet of the bear and deer, 

will suggest to a whimsical memory, like the present reviewer's, 
the "Pickadilly Daisy," — 

" For I live on toasted lizards 
Prickly pears, and parrot gizzards 
And I'm very fond of beetle-pie." 

Perhaps the best of the lyrics is that with the refrain, — 

" He never loved who loved a second time." 

The metre of the blank verse is at its best, easy and dignified 
in movement The chief fault, as already indicated, is a general 
lack of distinguished, elevated, or magical diction. Such locutions 
as "he smiled a sickly smile," and "the captain was a drunken, 
loud-mouthed brute," are not felicitous. The words poetic, 
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mystic, and weird are often employed without producing the 
effect they signify. As a good example of Mr. Malone's better 
style may be cited the farewell of De Soto to his friend Codro : — 

" Among the angels in that happy realm, 
Robed in white moonlight, crowned with dewy stars, 
With peacock pinions or with swan-like wings, 
I long to meet thee, not like them arrayed, 
But simple, yea, and homely as thou wert 
While walking in these hapless haunts of men, — 
For so I knew thee, and should love thee best." 

That suggestive though unbalanced critic, Edgar Allan Poe, 
declared "that the ultimate, aggregate or absolute effect of even 
the best epic under the sun is nullity." He did not leave his 
verdict on the worst. Mr. Malone's epic is neither the best nor 
the worst. It is a careful piece of work through which he^soars 
with a level flight. A not altogether unconscientious reviewer, 
after reading a large part of its twenty-eight books and eighteen 
thousand lines, believes its "ultimate aggregate or absolute 
effect" to be, in spite of the faults indicated, something much 
better than "nullity." L. Wardlaw Miles. 



Japan To-day and To-morrow. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1914. 

The author of this book, Dr. Mabie of the Outlook, may be 
remembered as the first exchange lecturer from America to 
Japan. In this work he gives us a delightful account of his im- 
pressions of the Island Empire in the Far East. No attempt is 
made to describe in detail the Japan of to-day, but it represents 
the most characteristic features of the national life of the country. 
The author is not the ordinary tourist who, after hastily traversing 
a foreign land, jots down his crude impressions. He not only 
knows the country and its history but he also reads the Oriental 
mind, and the book is distinguished by keenness of observation, 
broad sympathy, and that charm of style which characterize Dr. 
Mabie's writings. 

Books on Japan are as plentiful as primroses in April, but the 
majority are equally transitory, and however great their number, 
ignorance regarding the Japanese still prevails among the authors 



